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Prologue 


In 1565 news of a Moslem threat to the safety of Malta sent a wave 
of feverish alarm throughout Christian Europe. Immediate dan- 
ger was temporarily averted by a Venetian counteroffensive that 
routed the troops of Suleiman the Magnificent, but a dispatch 
that reached Madrid in November communicated the Sultan's 
intentions to pit his military strength against the Spanish king in 
the next year.! Philip II (1527-1598) —son of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V, King of Spain, Portugal, and the Two Sicilies, 
Regent of the Netherlands, Duke of Burgundy and Milan, titular 
sovereign of Jerusalem, heir to the Eastern imperial title that was 
conceded to Spain by Byzantium, lord of the New World, unoffi- 
cial Emperor of the Indies and the first monarch ever to rule all 
four continents—responded to this alert by issuing detailed in- 
structions for the construction of a royal war galley. Philip 
dreamed of capturing Constantinople and delivering the Holy 
Land with this galley at the head of the fleet; he intended it for the 
captaincy of his half-brother, Don Juan of Austria.? Resplendent 
with images of the Hapsburg clan's mythic history, the ship was 
executed according to Philips exacting specifications and 
christened “Argo.” 

The name Argo derives from the ancient legend of the 
Golden Fleece: rescued from death by a ram on whose back he 
fled to Colchis, the Argolid Prince Phrixus sacrificed the ram and 
hung its golden pelt in the temple of Jove. The Fleece remained 
there until it was returned to its homeland by Jason and the 
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Argonauts, who sailed to Colchis on the Argo. In antiquity both 
the quest and the Fleece itself carried mystical meanings. For 
Pindar, who set the tone for later versions of the myth, the 
Fleece's rescue is a pious undertaking assigned to the Argonauts, 
the sons of gods, who initiate the navigation of the world's 
oceans on the first sailing vessel. They set out on the divinely 
crafted Argo whose painted sides depict divine members of the 
gens and their contests in the battle against evil. The successful 
repatriation of the Fleece, the guarantor of the Argonauts' invin- 
cibility, earned the ship Argo a place among the constellations of 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Equally fundamental to the legend's meaning is the subplot 
concerning the destruction of Troy. Stopping at the seat of an- 
cient Eastern power on their way to Colchis, the Argonauts de- 
stroyed the Trojan citadel. This first destruction of Troy initiated 
the chain of retaliatory events that culminated in Troy's final de- 
struction at the hands of the Greeks. In the Aeneid, where he 
reconstructed Rome's Trojan past, Vergil recalled this sequence 
of events; here the first fall of Troy forms the background to the 
ultimate conflagration of the Phrygian city and Aeneas’s flight to 
found a better Troy in Rome. Vergil further developed the Argo- 
nautic theme in the Fourth Eclogue; there the Cumaean Sibyl proph- 
esies that when the Argonauts shall once again set sail, then a new 
cosmic age of prelapsarian bliss shall follow under the rule of 
imperial Rome, the new Troy. | 

By the beginning of the first century A.D. this fusion of Trojan 
epic and Roman history established a mythic structure and a 
mystical rationale for viewing the subjugation of the East and the 
westward transfer of universal sovereignty. The foundations for 
the later Christological reading of these events were laid at the 
end of the first century when the Argonautic recapture of the 
Golden Fleece was identified with Titus's destruction of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem and the transfer of its most sacred cult objects to 
Rome. These Argonautic themes and the eschatological meaning 
they were believed to convey, survived for more than a thousand 
years to resurface in the medieval Troy myths. Then the Argonau- 
tic expedition became a generic metaphor for a spiritual crusade 
to the Holy Land. 

The Argonautic myth was specifically adapted to crusading 
objectives when, in 1429, Philip the Good of Burgundy, a direct 
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ancestor of Philip II, formed the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
Philip the Good transformed the Argonauts into militant Chris- 
tian chevaliers united under his leadership for a crusade to recap- 
ture Jerusalem and the Holy Land from the Turks. 

The topos received a new impetus at the end of the fifteenth 
century with Columbus's journeys. Columbus's expeditions, 
which were intended to recover the Holy Sepulchre for the Span- 
ish Ferdinand and Isabella— Philip Il's great-grandparents— 
retraced the Argonaut's path and found the primeval Americas in 
the process. His ship, too, was identified with the Argo. 

The symbolic resonances of these two significant fifteenth- 
century revivals of Argonautic imagery—the Crusades to the 
Holy Land and Columbus's journey—accrued to the Holy Ro- 
man Emperor Charles V, heir to both the Burgundian and Spanish 
thrones. Argonautic imagery thereafter became central to Haps- 
burg imperial ideology; the emblem of the Golden Fleece was a 
fixed attribute in their official portraits, and indeed Charles's per- 
sonal device—the Columns of Hercules, which was to become 
Europe's most enduring symbol in the bid for universal theocra- 
tic monarchy—was created in conjunction with his elevation to 
the sovereignty of the Order of the Golden Fleece in 1516. The 
Fleece was regarded by the Burgundian-Hapsburgs as a unique 
dynastic heritage. Through the destruction of the Moslem Em- 
pire and the Christianization of the Americas, they claimed to 
restore the universal harmony that was prophecied in Vergil's 
Fourth Eclogue. 

When Charles consigned the rule of the Low Countries to 
Philip II and transmitted the hereditary title to Burgundy to him 
on 10 June 1556, the sovereignty of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece passed from the emperor to his son. Of the many expres- 
sions of Argonautic imagery employed by Philip's predecessors, 
none was as elaborate, none more illuminating than the warship 
that Philip II sent out on the high seas to physically and spiritually 
meet the Turkish threat. The ship conformed to its ancient proto- 
type not only by name but also by recalling its ideal form. So 
closely was the copy intended to imitate the original, that its 
design and dimensions were based on the star markings of the 
constellation Argo.* Painted as was its ancient namesake, the ves- 
sel bore scenes of the Argonautic journey on its stern.5 Here, as in 
all expressions of the king's ideology, the confluence of Judeo- 
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Christian and pagan symbolism was the keynote of the imagery, 
and of the dynastic heritage it celebrated. 

The contemporary crusading significance of the Argonautic 
imagery was established by a cityscape of Constantinople that 
stood for the ancient site of Colchis.é An image of Jason's recov- 
ery of the Fleece was interspersed with personifications of the 
Christian virtues in whose midst stood Philip II. A series of ac- 
companying inscriptions identified Jason's Golden Fleece with 
that of his Old Testament counterpart Gideon; the Argonautic 
travels to the East with the journeys of Magellen and Christopher 
Columbus; the Hapsburgs with the Argonauts, and their victo- 
ries against the Turks and their defense of the faith with the 
capture of the Golden Fleece.? 

Completed in 1569, the galley was inspected by Philip II in 
May of 1570. Well pleased with its execution, Philip straightaway 
gave orders for the forming of the Holy League,” an alliance that 
was signed on 20 May 1571 by Spain, the Papacy, and Venice, who 
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were to wage a united struggle against the Moslem threat. In the 
same year, the galley sailed at the head of the fleet of Christian 
warships into the Battle of Lepanto. The immediate impact of the 
Christian victory was breathtaking, for it broke the spell of Turk- 
ish supremacy in the Mediterranean. Celebrated in innumerable 
images throughout the Christian Empire, renderings of the Le- 
pantian battle (fig. 1) made tangible not only the massive extent 
of the military forces that were pitted against each other, but the 
geographic importance of the battle site as the gateway to the 
eastern lands— Constantinople, Troy, and Jerusalem. 

As an example of Philip's divine mission, and as the catalyst 
for a new phase in the unity of the Christian powers behind his 
leadership, the Argo symbolizes the ideology of the Hapsburgs, 
who distilled the imperial myth into its modern crystalline form. 
This book will provide an understanding of that myth, for which 
the painted Argo serves as introduction. 
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The Hohenstaufen, Berosus the Chaldean, and the 
Synchronization of Trojan and Biblical Genealogies 


Following the death of the last direct male heir of the Carolingian 
dynasty, Hugh Capet ascended to the French throne in 97o. 
Termed an usurpation by contenders, the event effected a never- 
ending rivalry between French and German Franks, with both 
claiming legitimate descent from Charlemagne. Generated by 
a twelfth-century intensification in the bid for the imperium 
between the French and German ruling houses, ss the Hohen- 
staufen legitimized their tenure by mounting an impressive cam- 
paign to prove Charlemagne's German origins. Blows to the 
French position were leveled by Frederick Barbarossa's restora- 
tion of imperial Carolingian palaces at Aachen and Ingleheim, 
and by his successful efforts to have Charlemagne canonized 
(1165).87 The German position was fortified by recall to Einhard's 
notation that Charlemagne had named the months in German, by 
the dissemination of Roman law throughout the empire, ss and 
by an audacious manipulation of the Holy Roman emperors' 
mythic genealogy. 

Beginning in the twelfth century under Hohenstaufen pa- 
tronage, imperial chroniclers plumbed—or invented—the “re- 
discovered” Babylonian history of Berosus the Chaldean. Pur- 
ported to have lived long before Alexander the Great, Berosus 
was summarily known in antiquity through citations in Josephus 
and other historians; these recorded Berosus's chronological 
alignment of Babylonian and Jewish history with pagan legend. 
This knowledge was transmitted to the court of Constantine, for 
Berosus is cited in the writings of Eusebius.8 The recall of Be- 
rosus in the medieval historical chronicles effected a quantum 
leap in genealogical pretensions. For in twelfth-century refer- 
ences to Berosus's ancient history, knowledge of the pastis ampli- 
fied to reveal that at the origins of civilization, the priest-kings of 
the Old Testament and of Roman mythology were not only alike 
in functions but of a single identity. Although they were known 
by different names in the scattering of the races that followed the 
Deluge, Noah and Janus were in reality one and the same person. 
The impact of this revelation shattered the traditional concept 
that the deities of the Gentiles and the Jews were antagonistic; 
they were merely known by different names. To the enlightened 
mind, this knowledge of a “common root” dissolved the enigma 
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of the uncanny coincidence of Christ's birth at the founding of 
the Roman empire. This seemingly irrational concatenation of 
pagan myth with biblical history established the line of transmis- 
sion through which the sacred and secular powers of the priest- 
kings of Judea and Latium came together in the Christian em- 
peror of Rome. 

Critics have consistently treated the “rediscovery” of 
Berosus's history as the Renaissance fabrication of Annius of 
Viterbo, but in truth this “rediscovery” reverts to at least 
the twelfth century. From that date forward and throughout the 
period under study, he is invariably cited as the source of the 
syncretistic genealogies that combine Homer and Genesis in 
the historical chronicles andin the vernacular Trojan legends that 
followed shortly with Guido of Colonna, who wrote under 
Hohenstaufen patronage. With the unveiling of Berosus's wis- 
dom, the demarcation between history and legend was system- 
atically eliminated, for the proofs of legitimacy which stood at the 
core of the "factual" imperial chronicles served as the coda to the 
vernacular legends of Troy we have already discussed. Both 
genres used Berosus for the syncretism by which they recon- 
structed the mystical chain of salvation that, stretching from 
Noah-Janus through Christ-Aeneas, culminated in the present 
imperial heir. 

Hohenstaufen claims to universal sovereignty also found 
support in Berosus, since he identified Tuisco—the eponymous 
father of the German race, according to Tacitus?!—as the son of 
Noah. The synchronism of Trojan and biblical genealogies in the 
German stock had two objectives: the more mundane aim was 
the suppression of rival claims to the imperium. Of more 
ephemeral and ambitious substance was the most important of 
the Hohenstaufen contributions to generic imperial lore: they 
merged the identities of the Hebraic and Olympian forefathers in 
their ancestry. Since the process of synchronization consisted in 
no less than the interweaving of Christ's Hebrew roots with those 
of the gods of Olympus, the emperor was revealed to be the sole 
repository of the divine blood on earth. The Hohenstaufen pre- 
tension to an all-encompassing divinity constituted the most sig- 
nificant expansion in theocratic ideology of the post-antique era. 
The new concept was immediately reflected in an increased em- 
phasis on the eschatological character of the empire. 
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In the early development of these ideas, two historians were 
particularly important: Otto of Freising (1111-58) and Godfried 
of Viterbo (1125-92). The legend of the Trojan origin of the 
Franks is appended to the universal history of Otto of Freising, 
one of the most important authors of the mid-twelfth century.?? 
Situated at the core of the imperial household as the uncle of 
Emperor Frederick I Barbarossa, Otto traced the empire's west- 
ward move from the Babylonians to the Romans and the Franks, 
following the rape of Helen and the destruction of Troy.?5 Begin- 
ning his chronicle with Adam's ejection from Paradise at the time 
of the Giants, Otto identified Janus as Noah's grandson,?* thus 
paving the way for the audacious fusion of divine origins which 
the imperial heir claimed as his birthright. 

The canonical form of the imperial pedigree was shaped by 
Godfried of Viterbo, notary and chaplain to Frederick I. In the 
Speculum Regum that he wrote for Frederick's son, Emperor Henry 
VI (1190-97), Godfried made important assertions regarding the 
Franks’ Trojan origins and their right to universal sovereignty 
which, he declared, encompassed the Fastern Empire. Among 
his contributions are the assertion that Ninus's son Tribeta foun- 
ded Trier and the claim that a layover in Macedonia accounted for 
the Saxons' descent from Alexander the Great. To Godfried is 
owed the construct that the seed of Troy gave off two sprouts— 
one grew into the diadem of Rome, the other into the Teutonic 
kingdom: *Romans and Germans are of one seed [descending] 
... from Priam, the Great, King of Troy ... and Antenor and 
Aeneas were as if brothers... and the Romans and the Germans 
as if one populace.”2* The two powers were united in Char- 
lemagne, who was Romuleus matre, Teutonicus patre.?6 This formula 
served as a continuous support of northern claims to the Eastern 
Empire since it expressed the unification of both Greek and Ro- 
man imperial heritages in Charlemagne. 

For the future of imperial ideology, Godfried's most innova- 
tive contribution was the forging of a royal genealogy that traces 
its origins to the symbiotic relationship between the Hebraic 
priest-kings and the pagan gods. In this fusion, the royal blood is 
revealed to flow out from Noah-Janus; it wends its way to Saturn 
and his Trojan progeny to reach the Roman emperors. This noble 
lineage descends to Henry VI through his ancestors Clovis and 
Charlemagne.” In support of the German claim to Byzantium, 
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Godfried popularized Charlemagne's descent from Heraclius, an 
idea already developed in the tenth century. By establishing this 
encompassing vision of the emperor's divine pedigree, Godfried 
produced an invariable template for the Renaissance myth of the 
German Empire. 

Godfried's vision extended to the empire's historical pur- 
pose. The sacred character of the empire was established by 
Christ when he chose Augustus's reign as the moment for the 
Incarnation. The empire's continuing sanctity under Augustus's 
Frankish successors had long been established by recalling both 
Clovis's divine anointment and Charlemagne's divine coronation. 
Godfried’s proclamation that God bestowed the Roman Empire 
on the Germans to hold until the Second Coming formed part of 
an increased emphasis on the emperor’s central role in salvation 
history.?8 

This messianic aspect was reinforced when Frederick I's 
grandson, Emperor Frederick II (reigned 1220-50), secured Jeru- 
salem's hereditary title for his heirs in 1225 by marrying Isabelle, 
the future queen of Jerusalem. Since the Holy City was in the 
hands of the Turk, Frederick negotiated a treaty with Melek-el- 
Kamel, Sultan of Egypt, to receive Jerusalem in exchange for 
assistance in combating the Sultan's Syrian enemies.?? 

Notwithstanding Pope Gregory IX's attempt in 1227 to halt 
Frederick through excommunication—an event that precipi- 
tated the Great Interregnum (1255-73)—the emperor pro- 
ceeded apace with his ambitions. Donning the auspicious crown 
of the king of Jerusalem in 1229, Frederick departed from his 
predecessors' more timid assertions and explicitly appropriated 
the Davidian ancestry to himself. In a text from his own hand he 
exalted in his joy that like himself *our Savior Jesus of Nazareth 
also sprang from David's royal stock. 100 Following the model of 
Adam, the first universal ruler, whose stainless nature was re- 
newed in Christ, Frederick and his intimates coopted in styling 
him as the New Adam, the "stainless Prince," and the son of God, 
who would realize the return of Paradise to earth.101 The messi- 
anic tone of Frederick's propaganda continued unabated as the 
future keynote of Germanic imperial rhetoric. Interweaving 
these pretensions with his dream of a Renovatio Imperii, Frederick 
revived Augustan triumphal ceremonies and assumed the mantle 
of justice, prophesied to return with Astraea in Vergil's Fourth 
Eclogue. 102 
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his pedigree is preserved in a sixteenth-century manuscript copy 
for the Hapsburg Emperor Maximilian II. 50 Here appear in suc- 
cession not only Charles's Jewish and pagan ancestors, Noah (fig. 
43), Saturn (fig. 44), Jupiter (fig. 4.5), Dardanus (fig. 46), and Priam 
(fig. 47), but also the Merovingian dynasty that proceeds from this 
lineage: Pharamund and Meroveus are here; followed by Clovis 
(fig. 48). A “marriage album” illustrates the further links securing 
the emperor's uninterrupted succession from the Merovingians, 
the Carolingians, and the dukes of Brabant. Thus are included the 
wedding portraits of Blichilde and Ansibert (fig. 40), 151 the Frank- 
ish Anchises (fig. so), and Begga (fig. 51), 152 Gerberga and Lam- 
bert (fig. 52).1%3 These lead directly to Charlemagne (fig. 53). Fol- 
lowed by Charles, duke of Lotharingia and Brabant, from whom 
the Burgundian dukes could trace their pristine ancestry through 
Gerberga and Lambert to the Luxembourger Henry VII, who 
appears with his wife Margaret of' Brabant, the heritage culmi- 
nates in the reigning ruler, the Emperor Charles IV (fig. 54). 

Although not yet embellished with the exotic flourishes that 
would be added in the Renaissance, Charles IV had established 
the template for future developments. With the Holy Roman 
emperor's mythic genealogy set in this form, genealogical investi- 
gation remained sporadic for more than a century. Following the 
reign of his sons Wenceslaus (d. 1419) and Sigismund (d. 1437), 
an unsuccessful bid for the imperial title was made by Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy and Brabant, who had the most valid 
claim to be Charlemagne's direct heir.13* Through the marriage 
of Mary of Burgundy to Emperor Maximilian I, Philip's creden- 
tials became the preserve of the Hapsburg family. 


The Hapsburgs 


The Trojan ancestry may have seemed a stale premise by the end 
of the Middle Ages, so traditional was the posture to imperial 
claims. Yet its unfaltering importance led each successive dynasty 
to invigorate its candidacy by these means. The Hapsburg dy- 
nasty's own tentative claim to Roman roots was already in place 
by the end of the reign of Rudolf I (d. 1291), first of the Hapsburg 
emperors.!55 Those roots proliferate in a later history of the 
House of Austria that shows him generating imperial heirs (fig. 
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55). That Hebrew and Roman heritages are bred in Rudolf is here 
communicated by the brilliant synthesis of two visual formulae: 
the imagery of Jesse's Tree (see fig. 37) is assigned to the emperor, 
who appropriates the pose of a Roman river god. In the text by 
Gerald de Roo that accompanies this image, the Hapsburg tree is 
rooted in Troy,!3é and the etymology of the cognomen is de- 
ciphered: Hapsburg=Aventine.!7 Named for Aventinus, a de- 
scendant of Aeneas, Mount Aventine in Rome was the dwelling 
place of the city's last kings.138 

The basic mythic apparatus was ripe for amplification as 
Maximilian I prepared to succeed his father, Frederick III, who 
hadruled the empire for nearly half a century. Maximilian laid the 
cornerstone for the most comprehensive genealogical restructur- 
ing to date when he secured a clear title to the Trojan ancestry 
through his marriage in 1477 to Mary of Burgundy, granddaugh- 
ter and only living kin of Philip the Good.!*? Since French preten- 
sions still remained a threat to German imperial sovereignty, Max- 
imilian repeated the time-honored legend that the Germanity of 
the empire had been preempted in Constantine, who was born 
of a German mother, and realized in Charlemagne.!4 In a por- 
trait Maximilian commissioned from Dürer, Charlemagne's Teu- 
tonic origins are asserted by the imperial regalia that the house of 
Austria now possessed (fig. 56). Still the papacy did not waver in 
its support of the French king. This endorsement reached a cli- 
max when Pope Alexander VI called Louis XII to Italy to receive 
the imperial crown. Maximilian responded to the affront in two 
extraordinary ways: he made a bid for the Byzantine title;!4! and 
he contemplated taking the papal tiara. A letter from the em- 
peror's own hand to the bishop of Trent (10 June 1507) reveals 
that Maximilian planned to go to Rome and become both pope 
and emperor. His correspondence with Cardinale Hadrian of 
Castello, his advisor in this plan, underscores the profound se- 
crecy that cloaked these aspirations. 142 An idealized portrait of 
1498 that illustrates a poem written in anticipation of Maxi- 
milian's planned Roman coronation affords a glimpse of the 
young emperor's awesome stature. He has been removed from 
approach to a surreal inner sanctum. When the cloths of revela- 
tion are drawn back on the baldachin we behold an iconic image 
of Maximilian enthroned within a sacred enclosure that was ha- 
bitually reserved for the Almighty (fig. 57; see fig. 118). Maxi- 
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milian continued to hold papal ambitions, and a letter from the 
Venetian historian Sanuto that was written on 21 February 1513, 
when he had not yet learned of Pope Julius II’s death the day 
before records: "Prospero Colona has learned that the Pope is 
very ill; he does not want to remain in Milan and he will leave for 
Rome. It is said that he is going to Rome for the bestowal of the 
papacy on Emperor Maximilian."145 

To support him in his global ambitions to rule as priest and 
king, Maximilian burst the boundaries of traditional ancestral 
stalking.!** In construing his mythical past, Maximilian concen- 
trated on a single idea: the widening of the net of races that 
converged in his pedigree. Cultural borders offered no barrier to 
the medley of figures that were swept into the common ge- 
nealogical root; the uninterrupted flow of the divine blood and 
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not the rivalry of the races impelled the vision here. The arche- 
ological intensity with which he pursued this ancestral quest set 
Maximilian apart from his predecessors, as historians were sent 
throughout Europe to document his legendary past. The most 
renowned humanists of the Northern Renaissance, including 
Johann Aventinus, Heinrich Bebel,!45 Conrad Celtis, 146 Hieron- 
ymous Gebwiler,'4” Wolfgang Lazius,!*8 Jacob Mennel,!4? Jo- 
hannes Naucler,!5? Conrad Peutinger,11 Johann Stabius,!52 and 
Franciscus Irenicus give some indication of the prodigious talent 
devoted to these endeavors. The elaborate architecture con- 
structed by Providence to provide the empire's legitimate ruleris 
shown in a diagram illustrating Irenicus's chronicle: here Maxi- 
milian and his grandson, the future Emperor Charles V, are joined 
in consanguinity to the Carolingians, the Ottonians, the 
Hohenstaufen, and the Burgundians (fig. 58). Among the peculiar 
results of this scholarly speculation was Irenicus's assertion that 
the Argonauts sojourned in Germany; he also claimed to draw on 
Hunibald's lost history for knowledge of Clovis's Trojan ances- 
try.153 Gebwiler, too, contributed arcana. He revealed that the 
hidden meaning informing the familiar bifrontal image of Janus 
(fig. 59) was his dual nature as Noah-Janus.!5“ All of these human- 
ists lent their authority to reconciling indigenous, classical, and 
biblical myths of origin in Maximilian's pedigree.“ Among his 
ancestors were Jewish kings and prophets, Greek and Egyptian 
demigods, Roman divinities and Christian saints, Trojan heroes 
and their historical progeny among the Frankish emperors; thus 
Saturn and Osiris, Hector and Priam, Noah and Christ, Clovis and 
Charlemagne sprout from various branches of the Hapsburg 
family tree. This remote group of ancestors was augmented with 
others drawn from the ranks of church history. By the end of his 
life, Maximilian would claim more than a hundred martyrs, 
popes, and saints as his direct kin. 

As random as the medley may appear, this crisscrossing of 
heritages was no haphazard proposition, for an iron-clad logic 
underlay the construction of Maximilian's ancestral cult. These 
ancestries are linked in Jacob Mennel’s Fürstliche Chronik, the fruit 
of more than a decade's efforts—a first version was finished in 
1507, the final version in 1518.1% Maximilian's legitimacy to rule 
the Roman imperium was made evident by the Trojan ancestry 
that descended to him from Priam and Hector (fig. 60)157 through 
his progenitors among the kings and the caesars of ancient and 
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Mythic Genealogy 


medieval Rome. A parallel Greek ancestry sustained Maximilian's 
right to the Eastern Empire.!98 The tracing of his parentage 
to Noah—successfully defended by the theological faculty in 
Vienna—sustained his right to succeed as the king of Jerusa- 
lem. 5 Thus, the commingled blood of prelates and kings, gods 
and saints, supported Maximilian's ambition to consolidate all 
priestly and secular powers in the Hapsburg grip. The most strik- 
ing visual manifestation of Maximilian's ancestral cult is the Tri- 
umphal Arch designed by Dürer (fig. 61).16 Here the Hapsburg 
family tree is rooted in the Judaic priest-kings, the Roman em- 
perors, the Greek and Trojan heroes, and their Frankish progeny. 
Members of this retinue reappear as daunting sentinels in the 
final statement of the emperor's efforts to glorify his past and 
salute his survivors, the monument at Innsbruck that was in- 
tended for his tomb. 161 The most concise statement attesting to 
Maximilian's sacred roots is an illustration to Jacob Mennel's 
Fiirstliche Chronik. Here Maximilian's pagan and Judeo-Christian 
ancestors are drawn together in a symbolic colloquium that tran- 
scends time and the constraints of orthodox history (fig. 62) 162 
On the right, a figure wearing the Lily crown and identified as 
Aeneas by an inscribed cartouche is linked by a silver chain 
through the emperors of Rome to Clovis. He peers across the 
ages to engage in a dialogue with his biblical counterpart, Boaz. 
Boaz, the grandfather of Jesse, is linked by a gold chain that 
terminates in his descendant Jesus. These two frame the central 
image of Juno's peacock—symbol of the Austrian house's Greek 
ancestry!ó5— which leads from Hector and Turnus to Maxi- 
milian's grandson, Charles V. In the accompanying text, Mennel 
explains the significance of the network of chains: gold symbol- 
izes the highest sacred office, silver the highest secular office. 
When the two heritages are united in a single ruler, the powers of 
priest and king are consolidated in him.164 Already by the first 
decade of the sixteenth century, with the rumor of Julius II's 
impending death to spur his hopes, Maximilian conceived of 
passing the imperial crown to his grandson as soon as he would 
be made pope. 16 

The fantasy of his mythic past consoled Maximilian to the 
end of his life. On his deathbed in 1519, he summoned Jacob 
Mennel to recite aloud the litany of his ancestral moorings. 16 
Vitalized by the artistry of Leonhard Beck, the ghosts of his 
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saintly ancestors paraded to the music of their names, displaying 
family crests and sacred attributes before his ailing eyes. Like a 
personalized version of Aeneas's ancestral vision—lately figured 
for the emperor in the first illustrated edition of Vergil!9?—came 
Clovis with the shield from heaven (fig. 63); Begga, yoke of the 
Merovingian and Carolingian dynasties; Charlemagne with the 
implements of the Passion (fig. 64), and countless more in saintly 
guises, who reached down a long chain of fate and history to find 
their ultimate flowering in the Hapsburg dynasty. 

Once firmly established in this sacred mode by Maximilian's 
devotion to the genre, the Hapsburg ancestors assumed the role 
of paradigmatic piety that they would have for successive genera- 
tions. Although future scions need only add their own name to 
Maximilian's unparalleled list of worthy forbears, even this was 
notrequired of Charles V. Since he conceived of the imperium as 
a hereditary office, Maximilian thoughtfully annexed Charles's 
name alongside his own. This foresight on his grandfather's part 
did not prevent Charles from indulging in what had now become 
a family art. 

Scion of the Austro-Burgundian and Spanish royal houses 
and the first direct heir of the Burgundian dukes to attain the 
imperial title, Charles V brought an extraordinary heritage to bear 
on his claims to mythic genealogy. The accident of his birth con- 
ceded to him domains of unprecedented proportions: among 
them a united Spain; the newly discovered continent of the 
Americas; the two Sicilies; the Burgundian Low Countries; Aus- 
tria; and the Hapsburg lands within Germany. The Spanish inheri- 
tance included as well the honorary title king of Jerusalem and 
the title to the Byzantium Empire that Andreas Paleologus be- 
queathed to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1502.168 These great hold- 
ings and dignities provided Charles with the basis on which he 
presented his claim to the imperial title. He had to overcome rival 
pretensions, for the French king, Francis I, was vying for the same 
title by declaring himself Charlemagne's true heir. The material 
reality of Charles's wealth and territorial strength insured his elec- 
tion as Holy Roman emperor in 1519, and that title sustained the 
mystique of his inherited divinity. 

Boosted by the sacred aura of his titles and by his posses- 
sions in Italy, northern Europe, and the New World, Charles con- 
trived to become universal monarch. 16 He was graced with advi- 
sors of great vision who shaped the rhetoric that validated these 
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Chapter IX The Escorial 


Al Re del ciel sacro elevato Empio 
A santo colle sopra 
D'alto lavoro opra stupenda eresse 
Il nepote elettissimo di Giesse; 
Il qual forse di questo altero essempio 
Il buon Filippo elesse. 
— BIAGIO RITI, Poemi scritti in Lode de 
la sacra Real Fabrica de lo Escuriale. 


N ro August 1557, Philip defeated Henry II of 

France at the Battle of Saint-Quentin. To commem- 

orate this achievement, Philip commissioned the 

building of the Escorial, to be dedicated to Saint 
Lawrence on whose feast day he secured the victory. As the con- 
quest brought peace to the eastern and western limits of Catholic 
Europe, it stirred Philip's dreams of universal rule, such as had 
prevailed at the inception of the Christian state. The Laurentian 
sanction underscored these ambitions, for it seemed a prescient 
announcement that ancient history was about to be repeated. In 
the Escorial’s official chronicle, Father José Sigüenza (1544-1606) 
noted the historical importance of Philip's victory and his resolve 
to dedicate a temple to Lawrence. In the following sentence he 
recorded that Lawrence was "the first martyr to receive a public 
temple... which was erected by the Emperor Constantine . . . 
for the God-given victory over Maxentius, from which began the 
peace and the Christianization of the Roman Empire." ! 

The reference to Constantine suggests that in court circles 
the new monument to Lawrence was seen as the material bridge 
linking the achievements and ambitions of the first and last legiti- 
mate universal Christian sovereigns. On the Escorial’s foundation 
medal, which bears the motto, “Sic Erat in Fatis” (fig. 84), appears a 
tripartite globe with Jerusalem at its center—an intelligible sym- 
bol of universal Christian monarchy since the early Middle Ages. 2 
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84. Jacopo da Trezzo, 
Sic Erat in Fatis. Founda- 
tion medal, Escorial. 
Patrimonio Nacional, 
Madrid. 


Perpetuated in the building's complexity and comprehensive- 
ness, and reinforced through its variegated architectural and dec- 
orative motifs, all of the Escorial's elements reflect the king's 
ideological intentions, for the monument was close to Philip's 
heart.3 He selected its architects, surveyed its construction, lived 
there in monastic seclusion, and died there in 1598. His heirs 
rendered visual homage to Philips monumental achievement; 
one seventeenth-century engraving records him glancing down 
from the height of Mount Escorial to survey the edifice by which 
he hallowed the holy battle site; another shows Philip as he di- 
rects the building of the temple.* 

At its completion in 1582, the Escorial comprised a royal 
palace and church, pantheon and family crypt, library, Jeron- 
omite monastery, hospital, and alms house (fig. 85). Foremost 
among these were the pantheon and crypt, for at the onset of the 
project, Philip announced that his principal intention was “to 
provide a proper burial place for my father and mother.“ In this 
imposing and severe structure, the architectural language is as 
diverse as its functions. Here Christian and imperial architectural 
vocabularies overlap; contemporaries compared the building si- 
multaneously to the pagan Olympus, the seven Wonders of the 
World, and the Temple of Jerusalem; its patron was addressed 
not only as David, Moses, and Solomon but also as Jupiter, Alex- 
ander, and Augustus." In the fusion of religious and royal imagery 
that is incorporated in the Escorial's fabric lies the key signifier of 
Philip's concept of kingship. For biblical-pagan syncretism, as a 
hereditary construct, is the defining constant of its iconography. 
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85. After Pedro Perret, 
View of the Escorial. Mad- 
rid, Royal Palace. Patri- 
monio Nacional, 
Madrid. 


Rectangular in plan, except for a narrow handlelike exten- 
sion at the eastern end to conform the building to the shape of 
the grill on which Saint Lawrence was martyred (fig. 86), the 
Escorial is comprised of a fortresslike facade enclosing a series 
of alternating courtyards and interior spaces. The surrounding 
walls are punctuated by four corner towers, a motif evocative of 
the global extent of Philip's domain. These towers and the con- 
necting corridors are covered by pitched slate roofs, a hallmark 
of Flemish architecture style,? and therefore a tacit but persis- 
tent reminder of this ancestral heritage. The gravity of the exte- 
rior is relieved by a pedimented central portal, a usage adopted— 
as we are informed by the Bishop of Vigevano, Juan Caramuel 
Lobkowitz (1602-82) from the model established by Julius 
Caesar when he appropriated the temple fastigium for his private 
palace.1? 

Beyond the central portal lies the Courtyard of the Kings, 
named for the colossal statues of the six builders of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. These kings, to whom the Hapsburgs traced their 
ancestry in the seed of Jesse,!! appear on the porch of the Basilica 
that houses the royal pantheon (fig. 87 and 88).1? The kings are 
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flanked by domed twin towers, a Byzantine architectural motif 
that, as we shall see, resonates with familial significance.!3 Pro- 
tected by these masonry sentinels, the king's and queen's private 
quarters fan out on either side of the royal chapel, within which 
lies the Hapsburg family crypt and pantheon. A monumental 
correlative to the dynasty's genealogical fabrications, the Escorial 
may be seen as a physical vestige of Hapsburg imperial ideology 
as it was consolidated under Philip's rule. That these references 
were self-conscious is clear from contemporary records that dis- 


cuss the iconography of the edifice. 


The Escorial as Solomon's Temple 


Father Sigüenza, who chronicled its construction and took credit 
for the library's iconographical program, hailed the Escorial as 
Solomon's rebuilt temple: *Here as in Noah's ark, many souls will 
be saved... Here, as in the tabernaculum of Moses, God is 
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86. Pedro Perret after 
Juan de Herrera, Ground 
Plan of the Escorial. Mad- 
rid, Royal Palace. Patri- 
monio Nacional, 
Madrid. 


87. Juan Bautista Mon- 
egro and Sebastian Fer- 
nandez, Courtyard of the 
Kings. Facade of the Ba- 
silica of San Lorenzo 
with statues of the Jew- 
ish Temple Builders, 
Escorial. Patrimonio 
Nacional, Madrid. 


88. Juan Bautista Mon- 
egro and Sebastian Fer- 
nandez, Solomon, detail. 
Facade of the Basilica 
of San Lorenzo, Es- 
corial. Patrimonio Na- 
cional, Madrid. 
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present... Here as in that other Temple of Solomon which... 
Philip II was imitating ... the divine psalms are sung day and 
night, sacrifice is continuously offered, incense always burns, and 
the flame is never extinguished, . . . before the divine presence, 
and below the altars rest the ashes and bones of those who were 
sacrificed for Christ.”1* Past recreations of the Solomonic edifice 
had been but figurative copies of the prototype.** Philip directed 
his attention to recreating a more literal copy of the model. An 
indication of this intention is provided in the imaginative recon- 
structions of Solomon's temple which Philip commissioned 
from the humanists at his court. 

In the reconstruction of the earthly temple by Benito Arias 
Montano, the Escorial's librarian, editor of the Polyglot Bible, and a 
specialist in biblical archaeology, the temple precinct rises on a 
hill above the city (fig. 89). is Within a rectilinear walled enclosure, 
successive courtyards, whose access is determined by rank, rise 
up to the sacred space that houses the Holy of Holies. Here stand 
the two crowned columns, Jachim and Boaz. Sigúenza so identi- 
fies the columns in front of the Sancta Sanctorum and acknowl- 
edges but declines to explain their mystical meaning.“ These 
heraldic icons were familiar to contemporary viewers in the form 
adapted by Charles V for his personal emblem. is Although the 
Escorial's building plan predates the engraving, its hillside setting 
and the fortresslike surrounding walls that enclose a network of 
inner courtyards link it to Montano's reconstruction; these ele- 
ments reinforce the Escorial's references to Solomon's earthly 
edifice.1? 

The Escorial's conformity to Solomon's temple extends to 
the combination of royal palace and center of worship in a mor- 
tuary context that was intrinsic to the model. This intention is 
expressed in a chronicle of the building prepared for Philip's 
heirs by the Escorial's prior Fray Francisco de los Santos (1618- 
99): “As [Philip] had gained the appellation of the Second Sol- 
omon, it was his royal intention likewise to imitate the Jewish 
monarchs in building an august sepulchre for his father.”20 

Philip communicated his identity as the Second Solomon to 
his domains by appropriating the Hebrew king's iconography. 
In a picture by Lucas de Heere inscribed “Philippus ... alter 
Salomon,” he is depicted on Solomon's lion-flanked throne re- 
ceiving Sheba (fig. 90).?! The subject underscores Philip's eastern 
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89. Pieter Huys or lan 
Wierix, Reconstruction of 
Solomon's Temple. In Be- 
nito Arias Montano, 
Biblia Poliglota, V.VIII, 
Antwerp (Plantin), 
1572. Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana, Rome. 
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political ambitions, for Sheba's homage to Solomon had long 
been used as an analogue for the East's subjugation to the West. 
Philip also adopted Solomon's epithet “Prudent” (II Kings 10:18) 
as his own. His domination of the Americas reinforced this iden- 
tity, for Columbus believed he had rediscovered there the fabled 
treasure of Solomon's Ophir.22 Others followed suit in perpetu- 
ating Philip's Solomonic identity, which became canonic through 
frequent literary repetition. So tenacious did it become that fu- 
ture Hapsburg rulers paid homage to Philip's precedence over 
them in the Solomonic succession, while frequent architectural 
reminiscences of the model lent a similar authority to the Es- 

corial’s prestigious temple status.2 | 


90. Lucas de Heere, 
Philip II as Solomon. 
Ghent, Saint Bavo. 

The Escorial as the Heavenly Jerusalem U A 
Bruxelles. 

Forse Gierusalemme 

Si come ornata sposa 

Al suo consorte scender giù dal cielo 

Tal vide gloriosa 


L'altissimo scrittor de l'Evangelo?* 


As consistent as the suggestion that the Escorial was Solomon's 
rebuilt temple was the insistence that it superseded the ancient 
model. Father Sigúenza made much of this distinction, expand- 
ing the Escorial's biblical references to include the divinely con- 
structed temple that an angel revealed to Ezekiel. He clarified the 
distinction between the two Judaic temples by contrasting So- 
lomon's man-made edifice to the perfect Ezekelian temple that 
was fabricated by Christ.? As long ago as the fourth century, 
Origen postulated the transformation of Solomon's temple into 
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the apocalyptic temple of the New Testament.?é Sigüenza sug- 
gested that transformation was effected at the Escorial, where the 
sacrifice of Christ's body substituted for the Solomonic slaughter 
of animals, and the temple veil was raised through the substitu- 
tion of Manna by the Eucharist.?” From this layering of biblical 
references emerged an image of the Escorial that, with its monks 
in perpetual prayer and contemplation, appeared to adherents 
much like that Jerusalem that John saw descend from heaven.?8 

Indeed, the building's granite mass evokes the gemstone 
from which was hewn the heavenly Jerusalem in John's poetic 
description.?? But it is above all in the royal chapel that the Es- 
corial seems to conform to the spiritual temple; in the process the 
heavenly vision is refigured in a dynastic mode. In Ezekiel's 
dream, an elaborate vision of the Holy of Holies revealed angelic 
presences in perpetual veneration of the Ark of the Covenant. A 
reconstruction of the heavenly temple by the Jesuit Juan Bautista 
Villalpando that was published with funds provided by Philip II 
provides a graphic illustration of that vision (fig. 91).59 In Philip's 
new temple, the Sancta Sanctorum is transformed into its Chris- 
tian mode, and the angels who adore the Ark are replaced by their 
Hapsburg counterparts. Within a cordon of the Golden Fleece, 
monumental escutcheons delineate their pedigrees,*! as below, 
life-size bronze effigies of Charles V and Philip kneel with their 
families in perpetual devotion to the Sacrament (figs. 92a-d).5? As 
he attended mass from the elevated position of his bedchamber, 
it was this holy site that Philip peered down upon from the win- 
dow that opened directly on the royal chapel. By his command 
two supplicants kneeled in the Chapel in perpetual veneration of 
the Eucharist, praying day and night for the soul of Philip's ances- 
tors, who were buried below in the crypt.33 


The Escorial's Roman Imperial Legacy 


We have seen that in 1563, the year in which the foundation stone 
was laid, Philip sought to be crowned emperor of the Indies. 
More ambitious rumors circled in the year following its comple- 
tion, when on 6 June 1583, the French Ambassador de Maisse 
wrote from Venice to King Henry II: "Sire, I have learnt from these 
lords that Cardinal Granvelle is coming to Rome this year to have 
the title of Emperor conferred on his master [Philip III. In the 
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topos. On the eve of his imperial coronation in 1273, while 
Rudolf passed the night in prayerful vigil, a cloud appeared to 
him in the form of the Cross. As he observed it, the Cross dis- 
solved in streams of blood.” Accepting this vision as God's ap- 
probation of his election, Rudolf vowed an oath upon the Cross, 
announcing that the sign in which the whole world was re- 
deemed would replace the scepter as the insignia of his sover- 
eignty. In a later emblem, in which Rudolf relinquishes earthly 
symbols of power for the implement of Christ's passion, he de- 
clares: “This is my scepter” (fig. 103).18 The confirmation of 
Rudolf's invincibility was manifest when, marching in battle un- 
der the Cross, he triumphed over the Bohemian infidel Ottocar. 
Prefigured in the Dream of Constantine, Rudolf's vision was seen 
as an augury that the Hapsburgs would once again achieve the 
unification of the Eastern and Western empires in Christ first 
realized by Constantine.!? 

Maximilian I, to whom the epithet “New Constantine” was 
also applied, appropriated these associations to his person. In an 
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unconventional Calvary painting by the emperor's court painter, 
Bernard Strigel, scenes of Constantine with the Cross appear in 
four separate panels.?° In the one which lends its name to the 
polyptych, Constantine appears as Simon of Cyrene carrying the 
Cross, while Maximilian walks behind him leading the way to 
Calvary. The two emperors are physically likened to each other by 
the prominent nose that was the hallmark of the Last World 
Emperor and of the Hapsburg clan (fig. 104). 

The veneration of the Cross increased significantly under 
Charles V. He personally propagated the Constantinian legacy 
and attributed his victories against both Protestants and Turks to 
an image of Christ's Cross that was affixed to his arms.?! Constan- 
tine's vision was evoked for a mise-en-scène mounted to cele- 
brate his victories at La Goletta and Tunis. A mock battle was 
staged in front of a model of Constantinople; when the imperial 
eagle swept down and the Turks were vanquished, a Cross sud- 
denly appeared in the sky.2 In Brussels, where Charles estab- 
lished an imperial seat, the dynasty's invincibility is presaged in 
Bernard van Orley's Vision of Constantine for the Burgundian family 
church of Saint Gudule (fig. 105). Constantine kneels on the bat- 
tlefield before the vision of the Cross. Seen from the rear, the 
emperor's fluttering cloak reveals the double-headed eagle 
adopted by the Hapsburgs to symbolize their right to universal 
rule.25 

Based on the similarity of their supernatural apparitions, 
Rudolf's Constantinian legacy became a set piece in the litany of 
Hapsburg pious legends. The blueprint for this dynastic cult was 
altered when Philip II conceived of vital fluids as a substitute for 
the fleeting phantasms which were held in such high esteem in 
the Middle Ages. He rationalized the family's special relation to 
the Cross by establishing his kinship with the Byzantine em- 
perors, and he made the Hapsburg consanguinity in the Holy 
Blood the fulcrum of his ideological pretensions. A topical event 
provided the impetus for this focus. 

Lost for over a millennium, the bodies of thirty-seven mar- 
tyred early Christian saints were miraculously rediscovered in the 
early decades of the sixteenth century through the efforts of 
Charles V.2* Among these were saints Vittorino, Placido, Flavia, 
and Eutichio; the last of these was the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple and all were descendants of the imperial Anicio gens. Correg- 
gio (d. 1534), whom Charles V patronized, painted this martyr- 
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dom for a private chapel in the imperial city of Parma.? The 
saints' piety is evoked by the transcendent ecstasy of their private 
visions at the moment of their brutal deaths (fig. 106). 

The discovery of their bodies inspired a torrent of research 
devoted to untangling the noble descendants of these Anicio 
saints. The results of those investigations first appear in the litera- 
ture dedicated to Philip II. In the Lignum Vitae by the Benedictine 
monk, Arnoldo Wion, the glory of the Anicio family, and with it 
that of the Hapsburgs, is exalted by the martyrdom of the redis- 
covered saints: “In 536, Placido, Eutichio, and Vittorino, nephews 
of the Emperor Justinian, were martyred for the Christian cause. 
Your Highness and the whole of his dynasty, is related to these 
warriors of Christ, because their blood is from the same Anicio 
root as that from which the House of Austria draws its origins.”26 
Wion recalled the Trojan origins of the Anicio clan according to 
Vergil;?7 and he looked to Prudentius for the testimony of their 
Christian piety.28 First to acknowledge the divinity of Christ, this 
precipitous piety is bred in the bone, for saints Helen and Con- 
stantine stem from the same Anicio root.?? In culling this illus- 
trious ancestry for the Hapsburgs, the monk gathered in other 
noble Roman kin—the Olybria, Perleoni, and Frangipani families 
and the Symmachi, Bassus, and Probus gens (fig. 107); names 
familiar to the present age from their patronage of early Christian 
art. Notable among these is the diptych honoring Honorius on 
which his kin, the Consul Probus, twice inscribed his name (fig. 
99). With Claudian as the authority for the transfer of a branch of 
the Anicio family to Germany, Wion recorded the formation of 
the Hapsburg cognomen from the family's original Roman home 
on the Aventine, where an eagle had landed in antiquity to indi- 
cate to Aeneas the seat of his universal realm: Aventine=Avem- 
burgum=Hapsburg. Passing through Merovingian, Carolingian, 
and Burgundian stock, the Anicio strain reached its present glory 
in Philip 11.30 

In the Arbor Aniciana dedicated to the young prince Philip III, 
the Cistercian monk Ioanne Seifried recapitulated the whole fa- 
milial infrastructure on which these claims were based.*! He lent 
color to Wion's research with narrative digressions and visual 
emblems. Constantine, he notes, "the greatest zealot for things 
Trojan, and most keen about Aeneas, whose descendent he de- 
clared himself to be, wanted a new Rome to be built in Troy, but 
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then, the omens being ominous, he ordered it to be built in 
Byzantium. To that city he transferred the Palladium which had 
been brought from Troy by Aeneas.”32 He revived interest in the 
imperial Bassus gens by describing Junius Bassus's successful ef 
forts to defeat heresy, and for which, he notes, his sarcophagus in 
Saint Peter's stands as testimony (fig. 108).33 He was referring to 
the orthodox representation of the Savior's dual nature—the suf- 
fering Jesus of the Passion and the ruling cosmocrator of the 
universe—that appears on this, the most famous of the early 
visual monuments to represent Christ as King. The monument 
lent support to imperial pretensions for, enthroned above the 
vault of heaven, Christ’s role as vice-regent of the earth is indi- 
cated by the figure of Tellus below him. Wion also clarified the 
enigma of the imperial family heritage by explaining that the 
strands had been unraveled by Dares and Dictys, and he traced 
the family’s pious origins to Adam and Noah.3* 
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Hapsburg Cult of the Eucharist 


Philip the Good's Sacrament Chapel at Saint Gudule. In the chap- 
el's north transept, portraits of Charles V and his wife, Isabella, 
kneel before a reliquary of the miraculous bleeding hosts which 
are held by God. In the south transept, Charles's sister Mary and 
her husband, Louis of Hungary, venerate the Trinity in the form 
of the Throne of Grace. Other family members represented in 
poses of sacramental adoration include Maximilian with Mary of 
Burgundy, Philip the Fair with Joan of Castille, and Philip II with 
Mary of Portugal.22 Even in a relocated site, these testimonies to 
Hapsburg eucharistic veneration were to be preserved, for the 
windows were the source for the bronze effigies of the Haps- 
burgs kneeling in adoration of the Eucharist at the Escorial.2 
Charles also solemnized his inheritance through new forms 
of eucharistic devotion. Considered by contemporary sources 
one of the greatest champions of the Sacrament, the emperor 
was personally responsible for the increase of the eucharistic cult 
among his subjects.?* Vowing on the Eucharist in battles against 
the Turks and the Protestants, Charles made the public privy to 
this devotion—by imperial edict Charles established that in pro- 
cessions celebrating his military triumphs, the Eucharist would 
be displayed in a monstrance carried by the archbishop.” As 
participants in the cortege, “Caesar and the princes of the royal 
house [bowed in pious ardor], and love of the Eucharist grew in 
the hearts of the people [following the imperial example].”?é 
The coincidence of another miracle that occurred within his 
provinces provided an additional venue for Charles's veneration 
of the Eucharist. In the early thirteenth century, Saint Giuliana of 
Liege received a vision in which she saw the moon marked with a 
black spot. The moon was interpreted as an image of the militant 
church, with the spot indicating the absence of a feast to honor 
the Holy Sacrament. Giuliana's vision aroused zeal for the wor- 
ship of the Host, which was celebrated with ritual and ceremony 
in Liege as early as 1230. Pope Urban IV, a native of the region and 
ex-deacon of Liege, established the Feast of Corpus Christi as a 
universal feast of the church in the Bull of 1264.2 During these 
celebrations the Host was exhibited in a monstrance for the first 
time.?8 As the cult grew in popularity in the following centuries, 
the monstrance—commonly referred to as a throne— was pro- 
tected by a baldachin and publicly paraded in the company of 


celebrants costumed as characters from biblical and church 
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history.?? Thus the trappings of triumphal procession were ac- 
corded to the Host. From these processions, which were to 
become the stateliest ceremony in the Catholic liturgy, there 
gradually evolved the Auto Sacramentales?°—dramatic enact- 
ments of sacramental worship, in which productions the Spanish 
excelled. 

Peering back over time, Rudolf's heirs observed the chrono- 
logical coincidence of Rudolf's encounter with the Eucharist and 
the universal celebration of Giuliana's miracle - both of which 
occurred in 1264. This coincidence bolstered Hapsburg dedica- 
tion to the cult of Corpus Christi.*! A memorable show of this 
devotion occurred when, on entering Vienna in 1530 and en- 
countering the procession of Corpus Christi, Charles removed all 
his imperial regalia and followed humbly in the train of the Sacra- 
ment.*? He later transformed the feast into the centerpiece for the 
public manifestation of Hapsburg eucharistic devotion—a posi- 
tion it retained in church festivals with the emperor's approval 
into the nineteenth century 

By continuing his father's devotional practices and through 
his sponsorship of sacramental literature and drama, Philip II 
continued to reinforce public awareness of the family's inherited 
piety. In this, the new religious orders were instrumental, and in 
celebrations of the Feast of Corpus Christi, the Forty-Hours Ven- 
eration of the Eucharist, and the Auto Sacramentales, the Eucha- 
rist was associated with the royal house.“ This awareness reached 
global proportions when the royal pretensions were yoked to the 
good news of the Redemption that reached the New World, for 
under Philip's sovereignty the mass was said in all four parts of the 
world for the first time.35 

With the imperial title as the prize, Philip made much of his 
mystical heritage; in expressing eucharistic devotion he ex- 
ceeded his ancestors both in concept and in presentation. His 
Solomonic identity, reinforced when he built the Escorial on the 
model of Solomon's temple, offered a forum for these expres- 
sions. We are reminded by Father Sigüenza that the access to the 
Holy of Holies was a privilege accorded only to the high priest 
and to Solomon, 56 who on the dedication of the temple, and 
perennially on the holiest of feast days, "offered the burnt offer- 
ing and the fat pieces of the peace offerings."*7 

Genealogy sustained this privilege. At Philip's court a special 
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emphasis was placed on the lineage that bequeathed to him the 
dual powers of the Old Testament priest-kings. Both sacred and 
secular powers were accorded by God to Adam at the Creation; 
from him they passed by the principle of primogeniture to all the 
firstborn monarchs of Scriptures who succeeded him.*? Inher- 
ent possessions of the Davidic Messiah, these powers were con- 
firmed for Christ by His descent from both the tribe of Judah and 
Levi, expounded in His two names Jesus and Christ, and mani- 
fested to the world at His anointing.3? Francisco Sixto docu- 
mented Jesus’ human genealogy and his right to the scepter of 
David as a complement to his proofs of Philip's continuity of that 
lineage.4? These assertions were aimed at demonstrating that the 
Hapsburgs had preserved the heritage through Clovis by observ- 
ing the rules of Salic law that the French had disregarded.*! Ac- 
cording to this same law, it was the legacy of the Spanish and not 
the Austrian branch of the family.*? In the office of priest and 
king, Philip embodied the union of "two sticks" that must be 
joined by God's command as a prelude to the arrival of the messi- 
anic kingdom. 

Through his establishment of a dynastic link to the Byzan- 
tine emperors, Philip evoked for himself the quasi-sacerdotal 
powers inherent from the beginning in the Christian imperial 
office.4 His interest in the cult of relics underscored his relation- 
ship to his medieval ancestors who had held priestly and kingly 
powers before the Investiture Controversy. A list of the Escorial's 
relics that is recorded by Father Sigüenza includes the body of an 
innocent young boy who descended from the tribe of Judah, a 
priest of Clovis's time, and pieces of Christ's Cross, eleven thorns 
from His crown, a part of the vinegar-soaked sponge and some 
of His vestments#“—relics related to Christ's kingship and priest- 
hood. A picture of this same period provides a visible record of 
the sacramental imprint that Philip imposed on his monarchy. In 
the Allegory of Lepanto (fig. 122) that he commissioned from Titian 
following the defeat of the Turks in the Mediterranean in 1571, 
Philip elevates his son to God, a gesture derived from the priest's 
consecration of the Host during the offering of the mass.“é Espe- 
cially when compared with Charles V at Muhlberg (fig. 66), for the 
pictures were hung as pendants in the royal palace at Madrid, the 
Allegory of Lepanto reveals the new tenor of Philip's monarchy. 

In the culminating monument of Philip's theocratic ideol- 
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ogy, the royal chapel of the Escorial, the Sancta Sanctorum of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem was transformed into its Christian mode, and 
the angels replaced by larger-than-life Hapsburg effigies kneeling 
in perpetual devotion to the Sacrament. Their number is aug- 
mented by the presence of the holy ancestors who were conse- 
crated by prefigurations of the eucharistic miracle. In frescoes 
behind the altar, invisible from public view in a narrow chamber, 
Elijah is fed by Angels, Moses receives the Manna, Abraham ac- 
cepts the offering of Melchizedek, the Passover meal is cele- 
brated.48 There, before the assembled genii of his holy gens, 
Philip paid homage to the ancestral cult in his capacity as priest, 
while as the living king he received the worship attendant on his 
divine presence. 

In perpetuating this system of beliefs, Philip's kin deferred to 
his exemplary piety. A series of tapestries commissioned from 
Rubens by Philip's daughter, the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, 
for celebrations of the feast of Corpus Christi atthe Monastery of 
the Descalzas in Madrid, provides a Baroque counterpart to the 
dynastic piety venerated in her father's Royal Chapel.*? Here, 
companion depictions of Triumph revive ever-valid imperial 
themes. The Triumph of the Eucharist over Pagan Sacrifice (fig. 12.3) recalls 
Theodosius's defeat of the pagan usurpers,*? while The Victory of 
Eucharistic Truth over Heresy (fig. 124) effects a psychomachian victory 
over personified evil. In the midst of this symbolic assembly one 
recognizable portrait stands out. As Time lifts Truth heaven- 
Wards Veritas filia Temporis, a canonic Hapsburg motif—Time's 
outstretched wings frame a portrait of the aged Philip. The king 
turns his back on the fray of tumbling Vices as the rescue of 
eucharistic Truth unfolds in a private vision before Philip's up- 
ward gaze. The lion embracing the lamb in the lower foreground 
enhances the image's eschatological context. Philip appears again 
in the lower left of the group of tapestries designed to form the 
monastery's monumental altarpiece. Here he is at last accorded 
the imperial status he so ardently desired. Dressed in imperial 
robes that are adorned with the Hapsburg eagle, his crown at his 
side, Philip is surrounded by past and present members of his 
clan in adoration of the Sacrament.*! Among these is Rudolf, 
whose eucharistic miracle set the tradition of Hapsburg piety into 
motion. In another image from the series, Isabella Clara Eu- 
genia, who carries the eucharistic monstrance, perpetuates this 
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piety into the present (fig. 125). Other tapestries in the cycle de- 
pict those Old Testament ancestral prototypes whose prefigura- 
tions of the eucharistic miracle appeared earlier behind the main 
altar at the Escorial. 

Nearly a century after his death, Philip ITs eucharistic devo- 
tion was recalled in a painting of the Sagrada Forma that Charles II, 
the last of the Spanish Hapsburgs, commissioned from Claudio 
Coello. It shows Charles II worshipping a miraculous host that 
bled when Protestants desecrated it during the religious wars in 
Holland; the host was given to Philip II as a symbol of his intransi- 
gence in defending Catholic orthodoxy.5* The picture, which 
served as the frontispiece for the great monstrance that held the 
holy relic, is inscribed “Regalis Mensa Praebebit Delicias Regibus" 
(fig. 126). In its recall of the words with which Jacob pronounced 
Asser's bread a delicacy fit for kings, the inscription evokes 
Rudolf's identification with Asser, and by association, Philip II as 
the new Rudolf Asser. By associating himself with Philip, Charles 
II underscored the Hapsburg relationship to the Sacrament that 
bound members of the dynasty in a pietistic continuum. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, a series of verbal 
similitudes were developed to blur forever the distinction be- 
tween the Eucharist and the House of Austria. In one variant a 
complex anagram is unscrambled to reveal that the House of 
Austria derives its name from the Eucharist: Eucharistia = Hic 
Austria. The anagram is directly related to Rudolph's eucharistic 
miracle, and his role as the New Asser is reiterated.5* Onomastic 
synonyms that proclaimed identities between Austria = Ostica 
and Osterreich = Hostyreich yielded proof that the Eucharist 
was at once the dynasty's genetrix and protective amulet. The 
congenital nature of this relationship is communicated in a pan- 
egyric that uses lactation imagery to convey its message: "From its 
first infancy, the House of Austria drew sustenance from the Eu- 
charist; this heavenly mother's milk which nourished Rudolf 
thrives in the Hapsburg family tree. By this antidote against her- 
esy, they continue to live, and flourish. This true Palladium of the 
Hapsburgs . .. this manna . . this miraculous bread . . . is the 
emblem of the gens.”*5 The mystical relationship that was ex- 
pressed verbally by these formulae was given material form 
through the theatrical magic of an Auto Sacramental created for 
the King's participation by Calderon. Here during the eucharistic 
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these lands concealed until this time— Charles shall rule every 
land that sees the sun, for his rule has been written in heaven from 
all time."5? 


Philip II—Iam Illustrabit Omnia 


In 1555, on the eve of his imperial abdication, Charles V ceded 
Flanders to Philip, a donation which comprehended sovereignty 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece. The Fleece's inherent solar 
iconography was made explicit when blazing suns were added to 
the Order's collar. Charles ceded Spain to Philip the following 
year, effectively bestowing his solar status with the two domains. 
With his personal emblem “Tam Illustrabit Omnia,” Philip envel- 
oped his political ambitions in a symbolic identity with Apollo. 

In his triumphal debut through the empire in 1549 Philip had 
already been identified with Apollo; in one example he appeared 
as Apollo in his chariot accompanied by the Hours. In another, 
Apollo's arrows are described as the faith by which Philip de- 
stroys the dragon of impiety. In the year following the establish- 
ment of his Apollonian emblem, a very elaborate celestial testi- 
mony to Philip's solar nature was prepared by the king's official 
astrologer, Mattheus Hacus Samburgensis. Philip was born on 21 
May, under the sign of Gemini. Presided over by Apollo, this 
constellation was traditionally considered the “domicile” of the 
sun. Mattheus affirmed that the appearance of Philip's “own” 
sun in the “house” of the sun, resulted in a doubling of solar 
influence on the king. This was confirmed through a “corrected” 
horoscope in which each significant radius on his horoscope was 
aligned with a cardinal point in solar procession. 

Astronomy acted as handmaiden to her sister art astrology in 
support of these phenomena. While his forefathers' resources 
had been limited to imperial rhetoric and historical circum- 
stance, the triumph of heliocentricity in the sixteenth century 
afforded precipitous advances for Philip's cosmic ideology. The 
placement of the sun in the center of the universe follows the 
Chaldean Order. This system was already pertinent to imperial 
ideology from Macrobius's Dream of Scipio, the classic treatise on 
the apotheosis of a prince. Through commissions of stellar 
spheres from Dürer and Peter Apianus, where the movement of 
the heavens was recharted with scientific accuracy and peopled 
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with the gods of Roman mythology, Maximilian and Charles V 
had insinuated a connection between their rule and the inexor- 
able order of the cosmos. With the publication of Copernicus's 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Caelestium in 1543, the sun's central place- 
ment in the ordering of the heavens provided irrefutable con- 
firmation of the ruler's long-standing claim to be the nexus of 
that order on earth.*! Philip II, who brought the light of the 
Spanish sun to the four quarters of the globe, could claim credit 
for the ultimate fulfillment of this mystical destiny. 

A constant iconography throughout his lifetime, all other 
mythic references to Philip were subsumed—in the Macrobian 
sense—under the rubric of his solar identity. In an engraving of 
1558 that was dedicated to Philip by Francisco Terzi, the chariot 
of the sun is set above an image of the king to symbolize his 
invincible powers against the Protestant and the Turk. His battles 
against these enemies of the faith are communicated by the im- 
ages of Hercules, whose twelve labors were, according to Macro- 
bius, a metaphor for the sun's movement through the twelve 
signs of the zodiac (fig. 134).2 


Regnum Apollonis 


Philip's identification with Apollo was so prominent and 
well known that it could be used by his enemies as the basis for 
malicious parody. His arch-rival Elizabeth I, who consistently 
raided the Hapsburg storehouse of political imagery for her own 
self-glorification, did not hesitate to adopt Philip's most compre- 
hensive and arrogant myth. When Spenser wrote an allegory of 
the triumphs of Elizabethan Protestantism in the Faerie Queene, he 
applied an ironic view of Philip's impresa to characterize the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. Reassigning the dominat- 
ing light-symbol to Prince Arthur, who was closely identified 
with Elizabeth and English claims of imperium, Spenser turned 
Philip's Apollo into a Phaeton, the false sun.“ It is tempting to 
speculate that Philip may have been similarly parodied by the 
papacy under Gregory XIII, who was equally interested in de- 
flating Philip's image. In fact, a similar cosmic pun appears in 
visual form in the map of the constellations that Gregory com- 
missioned from Giovanni Varosino for the Vatican Palace. Here 
Ursa Major, the Great Bear that was and is the symbol of Madrid, 
is moved off its normal position on the central axis to make room 
among the standard repertoire of stellar configurations for Phae- 
ton's crashing fall.é 

At the Spanish court, on the other hand, solar references to 
the king characteristically were phrased in sacred terms. In an 
epithalamium celebrating his marriage to Isabel de Valois in 1562, 
Philip's solar emblem is acclaimed an augury of his conquest of 
the Holy Land, his conversion of the infidel, and the perpetual 
peace of the world. The royal couple is addressed according to a 
Byzantine cosmic formula in which the king is identified with the 
sun and his spouse with the moon (fig. 13). Through her union 
with the solar hero, Isabel is promised the vision of perpetual 
light that is granted to the blessed in heaven, and the marriage 
song ends with the bride's invitation to "come to the golden 
house of the sun, your consort, and receive that joy which the 
heavens yield to the earth."66 

Philip's funerary monuments provide further examples of 
his solar symbolism. In the obsequies that he planned for his 
father, Philip II had already adapted ancient Roman funerary rites 
and implicit solar imagery to convey the concept of Charles's 
apotheosis. In a funerary catafalque at San Giacomo dei Spagnoli 
in Rome, a step pyramid was surmounted by the sun god's qua- 
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driga of four white horses. According to Juan de Montemoya, 
who published the account, this denoted the apotheosis of the 
emperor's soul.*” In Bologna, a crowned imperial eagle was re- 
leased to fly heavenwards from the top of yet another catafalque, 
following the model of ancient rituals denoting apotheosis.é8 

Upon Philip's own death, the use of solar imagery and the 
references to apotheosis were made much more explicit. On a 
funerary catafalque at Seville, the four parts of the world were 
surmounted with an image of the solar chariot inscribed “lam 
Illustrabit Omnia." The image is referred to “Philip II, our Lord, 
who is like the sun, prince of the planets rising in the East and 
traveling through the zodiac illuminating all.”é? Similar iconogra- 
phy was used for Philip's catafalques at Saragossa. There these 
mythic references were complemented and indeed sustained by 
sacred ones befitting this earthly king of Jerusalem. Philip was 
also saluted as the rising sun, Sol Oriens, a prophetic title for 
Christ.“ The parallels with Christ were reinforced through the 
adaptation of the form of Christ's sepulchre for the Saragossa 
catafalque. The monument was surmounted by an imperial 
crown and an image of Apollo in his quadriga?! 

This exalted imagery was not limited to the celebrations held 
in Spain; it also prevailed in the festivities throughout the realm 
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by which the Hapsburg vassals honored his passing and saluted 
his heirs. We know, for instance, that in the funerary catafalque 
erected for Philip by Ferdinando de' Medici, grand duke of 
Tuscany, at the Medici Church of San Lorenzo, the light of 1200 
torches appeared “like a most luminous sun. The allusion was 
intended as more than a literary cliche. Philip's emblem, the char- 


iot of the sun, appeared on the catafalque's main facade and on 


the altar wall. The solar quadriga was identified with the four 
Christian virtues which aided Philip in the battle of the faith, and 
the emblem was read as a cipher for the extent of Philip's power 
which, like the sun, reached every corner of the world. Below the 
quadriga, a combat with the moon suggested a psychomachian 
victory in which Philip triumphed over the powers of darkness, 
heresy, and death. Here, as in his Spanish obsequies, personifica- 
tions of the four quarters of the globe indicated the universal 
extent of the empire over which he shed his solar light. As it had 
for his Roman imperial predecessors, the solar metaphor sus- 
tained the concept of Philip's divine apotheosis. An image of the 
setting sun was accompanied by the motto "Nec Occidet Ultra," 
to indicate that this monarch, like the sun, does not lose his light 
at sunset, but transports it to another hemisphere.“ As an assur- 
ance of the sun's continuing illumination, Philip's son is heralded 
as the Futurus Alter Sol.7* 

In the continuing reign of the Spanish Hapsburgs the sun 
never goes down. Philip's solar imagery, which reflected such 
fundamental ideas of theocratic rule and which was born from 
the cumulative layering of ancient imperial prerogatives, could 
not be expected to die with its creator. These potent symbols of 
absolute power were translated intact to his legitimate heirs and 
were celebrated in the art executed to glorify the Hapsburgs' 
most ceremonious occasions. Thus Philip IV's birth was cele- 
brated as the rebirth of Apollo in human form, his advent at- 
tended by a triumphal chariot on which the four continents that 
were subject to the sun god's rule proclaimed his absolute do- 
main.“ Taking the solar metaphor yet a step further than did his 
grandfather, Philip IV identified himself with the sun, the fourth 
planet, and took the title "The Planet King." His personal motto 
“Iluminat et Foret" echoed that of Philip II, and his death was 
similarly announced by a solar eclipse.“ The metaphor lived on 
for the Spanish kings. In 1764 Tiepolo painted a vision of the 
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